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lear fellow-Member of C.M.S., 


Four ‘worlds’ are interlocked in con- 
ict with one another in Africa today. 


VORLDS IN CONFLICT 


There is the old world of the African 
unter, pastoralist and peasant. This is 
world of intimate loyalties based on 
inship, a kinship which is as wide as the 
ibal group but which has a dimension 
f depth which runs back into the 
enerations. The spirits of the ancestors 
nd the land in which they lived and 
vhere they are buried are two of the 
undations of the religious awareness of 
his old world. Then there is the new 
yorid, the world of a money economy, 
of industry, of the town. Some sentences 
Tom a recent study of Ghana illustrate 

his new world: 
‘. . from its start at the turn of the cen- 
ury cocoa growing has been in the hands 
f countless independent African farmers 
who themselves cleared patches of forest of 
sizes to plant the trees. After about 
years, with luck and a little further 
tion, the trees yielded an annual gift of 
: at first regarded as hardly belonging 
0 this world and quite literally only ‘to 
lay with’. The people who cleared cocoa 
1s were enterprising individuals and the 


Oa-money had no traditional obligations 
shed to it. For a whole population of 
fe tri the cocoa industry meant 
venture into rewarding individual effort 

a breakaway from the old tribal security 
ased on traditional roles, kinship solidarity 
id mutual obligation.” 


¢ italics are mine. They point the 
contrast between the old world and 
ew, a contrast further complicated 
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to an almost infinite degree by the growth 
of towns and industries. In Ghana the 
magic wand has been cocoa ; in Northern 
Rhodesia it is copper; in Sierra Leone 


and South Africa it is diamonds and 


gold; everywhere it has been the white 
man’s education, the education of his 
example as well as of the schools he 
founded. 


But we must never forget that there 
are two other ‘worlds’ in Africa which 
are in conflict with one another and their 
conflict is interlocked with the two just 
mentioned. The first of these is the old 
world of the white explorer, settler, poli- 
tical administrator and missionary. They 
arrived in Africa at different times, and 
not always in the same order, but they 
were all there at the turn of this century, 
and at that point in time they had at least 
one thing in common, a profound and 
sincerely held conviction that they had 
something better to offer Africa than 
Africa had ever possessed before, and 
with this conviction there generally 
went the assurance that the offer in- 
volved for an indefinite future the con- 
trol of Africa by the white man. 


But the turn of the century was also a 
turn in the affairs of men everywhere. 
Far-seeing missionaries like Bishop 
Tucker of Uganda had a richer vision 
of the future, and political administrators 
like Sir Harry Johnston and Lord Lugard 
began to lay the foundations in govern- 
ment itself for a development whose out- 
working we can see today in the peaceful 
transition to independence of so many 
African territories. This was the new 
world of thought born of a new attitude 


on the part of many white men in Africa 
who have recognized, some gladly, some 
with reservations, some with anxiety, 
that continued domination by the white 
_ man was a dream and a bad dream at 
that. In varying measure the new men 
and the new women of this new world 
look forward in hope to their citizenship 
in the new Africa, which they have done 
so much to create. 


What, however, is painfully apparent 
is that these two ‘worlds’ of the white 
African are in bitter conflict wherever 
the white African has found a climate in 
which he and his family can become 
permanent residents and not just tem- 
porary visitors. The clash between these 
two ‘worlds’ is everywhere interlocked 
with the clashing ‘worlds’ of black Africa. 
The ‘mixture’ is different in every terri- 
tory which is why it is impossible, or 
should be, to generalize about Africa, 
about the black African and the white 
African. 


A VAST UNCERTAINTY 


What we can recognize is that a vast 
uncertainty reigns across Africa, an un- 
certainty which readily leads to violence. 
Yet, I believe, we shall totally misread 
the present confusion of Africa, with its 
violence, if we surrender to the pessimism 
which says ‘Chaos has come again’. 
Often it will look like it. But the chaos 
is not anarchy. It is a quest, often des- 
perate, for security. It is potentially 
creative. We too easily underestimate the 
vital driving force of optimism which 
inspires so many Africans, black and 
white, today. Sometimes, of course, it is 
facile optimism and as such will be 
doomed to disillusionment. But often it 
is the optimism of a deep faith that ‘the 
best is yet to be’. Perhaps the greatest 
single task of the Christian Church in 
Africa is to show how the Gospel can 
harness this hope, purge it, and give it a 
content which will not only redeem 
Africa but help the African to play his 
part in the salvation of the world. What 
is exciting is to know that there are a 
great many Africans, black and white, 
politicians, government officials, business- 
men, Church leaders, teachers and others, 
who see Africa and its destiny in pre- 
cisely those terms. 


Worlds in conflict, desperate conflict— 
a search for security often hardly less 
desperate—this is Africa. And 
above all the African, black or white, 
calls for our understanding, our sym- 


Africa, © 


pathy, and, in whatever measure may 
possible, our service. After months spe 
absorbed in the kaleidoscope that 
North America, Australasia and Southe 
Asia, I came back to rediscover Afri 
and my way there, in addition to the he 
of friends, was through a week’s holid 
when I concentrated upon the books me 
tioned at the end of this NEws-LetTTI 
They are only a selection, but I doubt 
at this moment, it would be easy to fi 
another eight books which can so eff 
tively take the reader to the point whe 
understanding can begin. 


“WE HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE” 


The first book to which I would rei 
is not, ostensibly, about Africa at 
though properly understood it has 
great deal to say about the missiona 
enterprise, and in particular that part 
it which goes under the head of ‘Medic 
Missions’. In this book,  Sciene 
Medicine and Morals, that belov 
teacher of so many of us, Dr. Charl 
Raven, is pointing towards a new ta 
of healing which will treat the sickne 
of society as seriously as the sickness 
the individual. All that he has to say « 
that subject is strictly relevant to Afric 
no less than elsewhere. In the course 
his argument he has occasion to refer 
several moments in the modern histo 
of the West when two ‘worlds’ were 
conflict. Only as we recognize that ‘y 
have been here before’ will our sympatl 
for Africa be purged of patronage a1 
become fellow-feeling. Here are thr 
quotations referring us in turn to f 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries: 


Dr. Raven writes of the second ha 
of the 17th century: 


“The change from the old unpredictab 
world to the modern world was made 
that generation. May I quote two ve 
elementary instances from the life of ft 
naturalist whom I know best, John Ra 
When John Ray went up to Cambridge ( 
1644) his first friend, a man named Jol 
Nidd, persuaded him to join with him | 
establishing a sort of vivarium, a cage fi 
the study of frogs where they could obser 
their habits and breeding methods. Lookis 
through the great collection of the anna 
of Cambridge dealing with that period, 
found that in the very year in which the 
first set themselves to study the fr 
scientifically a woman was put to death | 
Cambridge for keeping a tame frog with 
comment, ‘they said that it was her- 
There are two worlds face to fa 
world in which these unfortunate 
with their pets were assumed to ha’ 
therefore, commerce with the devil.” 


be 
ne second illustration is from the end 
Ray’s life. A well-beloved daughter 
id died after the best scientific advice 
the time had been sought. Dr. Raven 
mtinues : 


ind in a broken-hearted letter to his own 
ysest friend Ray reproached himself, say- 
z that he wished to God he had treated 
e child himself with the method and the 
sdicine that his old mother, the wife of a 
acksmith, herself what they called a 
ise woman’, had employed. ‘If only,’ he 
id, ‘I had drenched the child with her 
medy’—stallion’s dung boiled in beer! as a 
re for jaundice! That is the other world; 
d he reverted to it. How anyone survived 
e remedies which the Shakespearian age 
oduced is to me mysterious. It must have 
en almost more dangerous, if I may say 
, to fall into the hands of the doctors than 
fall into the hands of the military. But 
ere it is. Within one life-time those two 
yrlds were in conflict: and then by the 
d of the life-time the old world was com- 
etely and everywhere in retreat.” 


it as Dr. Raven also makes clear, it is 
e habit of ‘old worlds’ to go down 
shting long rear-guard actions. So it 
as that the 18th century could see a 
olent outbreak in Europe and in 
Merica against witchcraft, coinciding 
time with the ‘age of enlightenment’. 
e writes: 


think that the brutality of that outbreak 
stifies to the psychological tension between 
e old way and the new, to the conflict 
hich was going on within the lives of men 

women facing the transition from the 
i¢ world to the other.” 


he third illustration is from the 19th 
ntury, and the date Dr. Raven chooses 
the mid-century with the industrial 
volution in Britain and in much of 
festern Europe already far advanced. 


We begin,” he writes, “with the situation 
1850; people were bewildered, anxious, 
icertain; the challenge to traditional modes 
civic and political as well as of cultural 
id religious life was obviously intense; and 
en were waiting for what was going to 
ren. The great social upheavals in 1847 
ch produced a revolution in almost every 
funtry in Europe, and the impact of the 
w cultural and world-wide interests fol- 
wing upon those great explorations and 
lventures which had opened up almost the 
hole world to the knowledge of Western 
an, had produced a situation in which it 
aS obvious that the tradition and the new 
ge were living together very 
ently.” 


nd it could be argued that 1947 was an- 
such year of changes to which most 
minds are yet but half adjusted! 


I cite these illustrations trom the history 
of the West not only to help us to see 
Africa’s present mood in proportion, but 
also in order to introduce two other 
books which afford further important 
clues to our understanding. 


EDUCATION, MONEY, COCOA 
AND WITCHCRAFT 


The first of these, Search for Security, 
which gave me the title for this News- 
LETTER, is -by M. J. Field, a doctor of 
medicine and a trained psychiatrist. The 
book is a study of mental health in rural 
Ghana, two-thirds of it being devoted to 
case histories studied by her at the new 
shrines. Of these she says that they 


“have sprung up in response to a growing 
sense of insecurity which can be correlated 
with the expansion of the cocoa industry.” 


She has two important points to make 
and the reader is asked to take them 
seriously. 


“Mentally ill people,” she affirms, “com- 
prise only a very small proportion of the 
pilgrims who flock to these shrines not only 
from within Ashanti but from distant parts 
of Akan Ghana. The great majority are 
healthy people supplicating for ‘protection’.” 


Elsewhere in a footnote, in answer to the 
question “Do primitive people have the 
same mental illness as ourselves?” she 
adds: 


“In general terms I would go no further 
than saying that there are probably as many 
different kinds of healthy mentality among 
primitive peoples as there are among 
advanced peoples, and consequently as many 
types of mental illness.” 


The main cause of depression, the word 
being used in its technical sense, as 
diagnozed by Dr. Field in this part of 
Africa, is an almost chronic sense of 
insecurity. The breakdown of the tradi- 
tional ordering of life thanks to the 
introduction of a money economy, whose 
working is not understood, leads many 
to feel that somehow the failure must lie 
within themselves. The familiar pattern 
of self-accusation follows, and this for 
the traditional Ghana peasant means a 
self-accusation of witchcraft. In cases 
where this becomes obsessive the results 
can easily take suicidal forms. The new 
shrines are essentially centres of healing, 
and what is striking is that they generally 
commend a return to _ traditional 
morality with very definite sanctions for 
wrong-doing. Here is the old world re- 
asserting itself in an attempt to afford 
psychic security. 


Meanwhile for the mentally healthy 
but still perplexed a visit to the shrine is 
a search for security, a desire for protec- 
tion in a very uncertain world. It would 
be interesting to make a comparative 
study of the new shrines in Ghana, the 
new religions in Japan, and the new 
Christian ‘sects’ in Africa and elsewhere 
to discover what are the human needs 
which they are meeting. What is dis- 
concerting is to find how in Ghana the 
Christian meaning of forgiveness has 
been so distorted that it is widely under- 
stood as meaning simply ‘the remission 
of penalty’, a meaning which is properly 
repudiated by sincere heathen as being 
quite immoral. Apparently by too many 
the Christian Gospel has been inter- 
preted as “cheap grace”. We seem to 
have failed to communicate any true 
doctrine of the Atonement. Is this 
perhaps one of the real points of weak- 
ness in the Church of Africa? 


Dr. Field has given us a book which is 
properly disturbing in more ways than 
one. It has a great deal to say to all who 
are concerned with making men and 
women in Africa ‘every whit whole’. 


A simpler book, less directed to the 
specialist, is Dr. H. Debrunner’s Witch- 
craft in Ghana. One of his most interest- 
ing chapters has for its title “Education, 
money, cocoa and witchcraft”, a conjunc- 
tion of words which, with an appropriate 
modification of the word ‘cocoa’ for 
other parts of the continent, is a key to 
unlock so much that is baffling about 
contemporary Africa. He is bold to say 
that ‘Witchcraft’ is “a pathological re- 
action against a money-centred economy” 
and in this judgment he endorses from 
his missionary experience the clinical 
researches of Dr. Field. 


He has another sentence which needs to 
give us pause. He quotes with approval a 
writer from East Africa who says: 


“Missionaries all over Africa are teaching 
a religion which puts out fear, but economic 
and social changes have so shattered tribal 
institutions and moral codes, that the result 
of white contact is in many cases an actual 
increase in the dread of witchcraft.” 


In a word it is not sufficient to drive out 
the devil of fear from the individual 
unless at the same time you can 
incorporate him into a fellowship where 
love reigns and there is no vacuum of 
‘aloneness’ to which seven devils can 
return. This, of course, is one of the 
points which Dr. Raven is concerned to 
make. 


REBELS 


Perhaps that reflection may serve 
direct our attention to another part 
Africa. East African Rebels is the t 
of a book by the Warden of Mitcl 
Hall, Makerere College, the Univers 
College of East Africa. In this book | 
Welbourn has given us not only an 
valuable study of some little kno 
Independent Churches, but has a 
helped us to see the conflict in the m 
of the African which has been crea 
by what the author calls “The Mission: 
Culture’, For the missionary, in the v 
nature of things, has never been able 
offer the African ‘the pure milk of | 
Gospel’. In the very act of trying to 
so he has quite inevitably offered hims 
This is not something to be regretted. 
is a fact to be reckoned with in 2 
understanding of the spread of any be 
of ideas. Always there is the intrus 
element of the ‘bearer’ of the Word. A 
always there is the danger that | 
‘bearer’ will be confused with what 
brings. 

Part at least of the present growi 
pains of Christianity in Africa, 1 
explanation of the proliferation of sec 
and the growth of Independent Church 
breakaways from the Churches int 
duced by foreign missionaries, is t 
attempt of the African to discover | 
himself what is the pure milk of 1 
Word, and what are the Europe 
etceteras, which may or may not 
adaptable to Africa. 


Mr. Welbourn would seem to hs 
established the fact that for many thr 
‘breakaway’ Churches, as some wot 
describe them, are authentic attempts 
the African to find a place where he c 
‘feel at home’, where those who 
themselves thwarted in a larger gr 
can achieve their private security. } 
everyone is so constituted that 
wants to live in a large organizati 
That is a fact with which perhaps 
Ecumenical Movement will have to 
to terms, and also our current 
denominationalisms. 


Among his many intriguing suggesti 
Mr. Welbourn has this: 
“It may be that the independent chi 
in their attempt to form integrated 
munities based on the ownership of | 
are attempting also to return, in 
terms, to the tribal unity of the re 
and the secular—a unity which is im) 
also in the biblical faith.” ; 


Are these Independent Churches atter 
to escape from the pressures of 


t 
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odern world, like the new shrines in 
hana, or are they the assertion of 
tain essential Christian values, the 
sht of private judgment, of freedom of 
sociation, of the worth of “the little 
atoon”? We need to be very careful 
out the answer we give to that ques- 
m. Welbourn is saying something very 
portant when he writes: 


‘the Ecumenical Movement has reached a 
int where, even if its corporate members 
spect the validity of one another’s minis- 
es, at least their effectiveness is recognized; 
d especially in the mission field, they enter 
to an association, through national coun- 
ls of churches, which in many cases is only 
st short of organic union and frequently 
tends to a high degree of intercommunion. 
jey are, apparently, unable to regard the 
dependent, African-led, churches with the 
me charity; and it is difficult to avoid the 
ypression that some at least are offended 
? the fact that they have broken away 
om missionary paternalism. Many of the 
dependent churches are proclaiming the 
ord’s death till he come in ways which 
fend Western prejudices and may very well 
%t survive the increasing impact of 
estern education. But for the time being 
ey are doing so .. . in ways which speak 
early to the condition of the people whom 
ey serve; and they are providing an outlet 
a type of African leadership for which 
i Mission Churches appear to have no 
yom. Whatever the future of organic union, 
must provide scope for such local variety 
id initiative, for enabling Christians to feel 
- home, each in his own environment. In 
e© meantime, it is essential that we (I 
seak deliberately in the first person) should 
= prepared to accord to these groups the 
ime right to exist as we claim for ourselves: 
at we should be able to say, ‘only that in 
very way, whether in pretence or truth, 
hrist is proclaimed; and in that I rejoice’.” 
his book ought to be required reading, 
pocelly the last chapter, for all pil- 
to ‘New Delhi’ this coming 
lovember. I do not know any mission- 
ry, or secretary of a missionary society, 
tr member of a committee of such a 
ciety who would not profit from its 


eading. 


VHITE MAN’S DILEMMA 
‘So far we have looked at the conflict 
etween the old ‘world’ of the ‘black’ 
— and the new ‘world’ of the ‘black’ 
and seen some of the ways in 
in this insecure world of conflict 
he African is seeking for security, feel- 
after it as one probing his way 
: the darkness in an unfamiliar 
where all the fuses have blown. 


Very different in character, but not in 
ce, is the conflict between the old 


‘world’ of the white African and the 
new ‘world’ of the white African. But 
there has been this added factor that 
whereas in some parts of Africa, notably 
West Africa, the former conflicts have 
been relatively ‘straight’, in Central and 
East Africa (and of course in South 
Africa) the conflict has been an inter- 
locking one, all four parties being in- 
volved. Two important books highlight 
this conflict. The Two Nations—Aspects 
of the Development of Race Relations in 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, by Richard 
Gray, describes this development 
between the years 1918-1953. A com- 
panion volume, Year of Decision— 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 1960, brings 
the story down almost to today. It would 
be a great mistake to think of the latter 
volume as already dated just because it 
defines 1960 as the year of decision. 1961 
and perhaps 1962 are both as crucial 
years for Central Africa as 1960. 


Essentially these two books are studies 
in the psychology of the white settler in 
Africa, the white African in search of 
security. Both books are sober, historical 
writing, both are sensitive to the elements 
of high tragedy in the story they unfold. 
Here there is no ‘long range’ sniping from 
the depths of a comfortable armchair 
in England. The white man in search of 
security, and the black man in search of 
security are both seen as individuals 
each with his own pathos. They are not 
treated as abstractions. Yet the writing 
is objective not emotional. It is an appeal 
to reason and not to sentiment. 


The fundamental difficulty confronting 
the white man in areas of white settle- 
ment is that the settlement began at a 
time when the gulf between the civiliza- 
tion of the white man and the civiliza- 
tion of the black man was so wide that 
it was unthinkable that it could be 
bridged in a thousand years. So mani- 
festly superior was the white man in 
regard to his power to control events, 
that his dominion appeared to be part of 
the order of creation. The white man 
never questioned it nor did the black 
man. That was the old ‘world’ of the 
white African. The new ‘world’ began to 
emerge when the black African started 
to cross the cultural gap and the white 
African had either to come to terms with 
this phenomenon, go half way to meet 
the black African, or retire into a 
defensive laager. The conflict between 
the two ‘worlds’ of the white African is 
today’s drama now being played out 
before the hushed, expectant, half- 
hysterical audience of all humanity. 
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Part of that story thus _ being 
dramatized is summarized brilliantly by 
Philip Mason where he writes in Year of 
Decision: 


“Security for things as they were, not only 
for himself but for his children after him 
—that was what almost every European 
wanted to preserve. He was frightened of 
a future in which his national identity would 
be lost, in which his children would grow 
up half-African in their thought and would 
hardly understand him. What the African 
wanted on the other hand—and this too for 
himself and his children—was something 
new, something better than the present. He 
wanted to get away from the dusty tracks 
of Harare, the tight little houses in rows 
with numbers, the pay packet which would 
not buy what he wanted; he wanted an end 
to carrying a pass; he did not want to trudge 
the pavement past shops and restaurants he 
could not enter even if he had the money.” 


That, as I have said, is part of the story. 
It explains Sir Roy Welensky and 
probably the majority of white Africans 
in the Rhodesias. That is how they 
feel. It also explains Mr. Harry Nikum- 
bula and Mr. Kenneth Kaunda and Mr. 
Ndabaningi Sithole and every articulate 
African and many inarticulate ones as 
well. What it does not explain, in that 
particular quotation, is Sir John Moffatt, 
Mr. Garfield Todd and the Rev. Colin 
Morris and a steadily growing number 
of those who are bringing in the new 
‘world’ of the white African. And it 
does not explain what Philip Mason him- 
self describes elsewhere as the mood of 
every thinking African as being one of 
“revolt against the kindly fatherly spirit 
of those who did not yet think he could 
look after himself.” Nor does it explain 
the inwardness of that conflict within 
the black African himself which we have 
earlier tried to understand. For the full 
explanation of all these the reader must 
turn to the books themselves. 


Perhaps this is the point to switch the 
attention to Kenya and refer to that 
very slight and somewhat disappointing 
book Jomo Kenyatta—Towards Truth 
about ‘The Light of Kenya’ by George 
Delf. I doubt if the book reveals any- 
thing new of Jomo Kenyatta himself. 
But it does show him to be what he is 
to many in Kenya and not only to the 
Kikuyu, a symbol. Delf is surely right 
when he says: 


“Under the influence of the more 
sophisticated ideas of Europe the tight 
social structure began to give way, and 
after one last tragic attempt to rally, to 


crumble into a dying ruin and a memory. — 


The story of Jomo Kenyatta’s life until the 


present time is as intimately linked with t 
desperate attempt of the Kikuyu people 
find a new security within the twentie 
century world, as it is with the quality 
that world.” 


Delf has a percipient sentence about t 
Kikuyu which applies to many oth 
parts of Africa. He writes: 


“To understand some of the soul-erodi 
finality of the colour bar it must be realiz 
that, in a tribal society, each member pass 
automatically from childhood to ft 


‘adulthood through a series of initiati 


ceremonies, which ensured that add 
status was accompanied by added respon: 
bilities. It was no joke to be faced with 
life-time of suspended animation between tl 
two societies.” 


It is that ‘soul-eroding finality’ whi 
justifies Delf in saying of Jomo Ke 
yatta that: 


“He would never find any real peace hit 
self until his past, his tribe, and his prese 
self could be linked to create a new whole 


Perhaps nothing can better illuminate tl 
tragedy of the present four-sided confli 
in Africa than a broadcast by Jot 
Connell which was published in tl 
Listener for May 11, 1961, under tl 
title Kenya: the End of a Road. 

expresses perfectly the sense of betray 
felt by the white citizens of the o, 
world of the white man. They hav 
indeed, been betrayed, betrayed by tt 
assumptions they held about the speci: 
status of the white man, which was 
reasonable belief 50 years ago, but whic 
is reasonable no longer. But let us t 
quite clear that these citizens of the o: 
world were not only comprised of tk 
white settlers in Africa. They were nm 
less the members of successive Gove 
ments in Britain up till almost yesterda 
And these British Governments we 
after all only ourselves as politica 
organized. Even those of us who 
most convinced that we are citizens 
the new world cannot escape our sh 
of corporate blame. It is not for us w 
do not have to live in Kenya to tell 
white settlers there what they ought 
do. If some of them find the new wo 
too insecure then it would appear 
we, the people of Britain, have so 
responsibility. How to discharge it 
another matter. Forms of cover 
settlers against financial disaster, 
certain eventualities, may be difficult 1 
define. But let no enthusiast for ; 
freedom fool himself that insecurity fe 
the European settler spells a 
future for the African in Kenya. 


IRISTIANS OF AFRICA 


thin this complex world of conflicts 
ich is Africa what are we to say about 
> Church ? 


1 this emergent African society, racked by 
vflicts of its own differentiation, yet 
nding as a whole in the wider conflict of 

» two races, the congregations, ministers 
i missionaries of the various Churches 
} trying | to discover what it means to be a 
ristian.” 


ose words are a properly humble 
empt at an answer to our question. 
ley are taken from the latest volume in 
> series of ‘Studies in the Life and 
‘owth of the Younger Churches’, which 
s for its title Christians of the Copper- 
lt—_The Growth of the Church in 
rthern Rhodesia, under the joint 
thorship of John V. Taylor and 
rothea Lehmann. 


If there is one volume more than 
Other of those which I have recom- 
snded and which bear directly on the 
Tican scene today, and which I would 
pe that every reader of this NEws- 
ITER could acquire, it would be this 
e. For in Christians of the Copper- 
lt the authors have caught most clearly 
d expressed most cogently the inward- 
ss of the African situation today. 


LESCRIPTION FOR COMMUNITY 


In closing I would return the reader 
where he can listen once again to Dr. 
ven. 


Addressing, as he was, the members 
the College of Medicine in the Uni- 
rsity of Cincinnati, Dr. Raven, towards 
= end of the lectures which comprise 
3 book, has this paragraph: 


‘ou cannot cure the major evils of modern 
llective life merely by treating individual 
smbers privately and separately because 
= evils of our corporate life today are not 
used nor can be cured by individual 
tion alone. What gives us our trouble is 
= acceptance corporately of methods and 

and procedures which as 
eels we should condemn as sub- 
if not subhuman, and no one can sup- 
that the evidence of our ability to deal 
th these individually is satisfactory.” 


¢ continues: 


‘or our collective life today there are 

¢ Possible types of association: we may 
‘ convenience call them the crowd, the 
imittee and the community.” 

Raven has no difficulty in disposing 
he claims of the crowd as a satis- 
y form of association. He treats 
with more attention but finds 


them wanting. Here I think that as 
regards at least some committees my 
experience has been very much happier 
than his! But I know the kind he means! 
For Dr. Raven, and surely for all of us, 
the only true association is a community 
within which individuals can be trans- 
formed. 


“A shared ideal and cause, a shared service 
and task, a shared opportunity and adven- 
ture—these are the essential conditions 
which can inspire and harmonize and direct 
the energies of all the participants. But 
beyond this there must be a love, a trust, a 
rapport which banishes egoism, establishes 
sympathy and consolidates unity of plan and 
action. Then and only then will an organic 
and living community be realized, in which 
every member giving of his own best will 
discover in fellowship his true self, his 
freedom and fulfilment, and the whole will 
achieve integration and unity.” 


That is Dr. Raven’s prescription for com- 
munity. No-one will imagine that it is 
easy of achievement. Perhaps we need to 
learn more thoroughly the lesson that 
community must be ‘proved’ on the small 
scale before it can be effective in the 
large. Scattered all over Africa are small 
companies of Christian men and women 
who are working out the pattern. It is 
in such companies, where a man can 
feel at home, that the quest for security 
finds its first goal, for here the dimen- 
sion of eternity is discovered within the 
circumstances of time. “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my Name 
there am I in the midst.” On that 
assurance and on that alone can security 
be built. The ordinary Christian can take 
much encouragement from the aphorism 
ubi Christianus ibi Christus: ubi Christus 
ibi ecclesia. In many parts of the world, 
including parts of Africa, Christians are 
having to live by that faith without much 
organization to help them. Wherever the 
Church is better organized a large part 
of its immediate responsibility would 
seem to be to prepare its members for 
circumstances in which perhaps every- 
thing will depend upon their having dis- 
covered the theological difference 
between that assurance and what the 
world calls security ! 


Your sincere friend, 


OANVN 


General Secretary. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*Science, Medicine and Morals—A survey and a suggestion, by Charles E. Raven (Hodder 
Stoughton, 1959). 15s., by post 16s. 


*Search for Security—An ethno-psychiatric study of Rural Ghana, by M. J. Field (Faber & Fab 
1960). 42s., by post 43s. 6d. 


Witchcraft in Ghana, by H. Debrunner (Presbyterian Book Depot, Kumasi, Ghana, 1959). 


*East African Rebels—A Study of some Independent Churches, by F. B. Welbourn (S.C.M. Pre 
1961). 21s., by post 22s. 6d. 


i 
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*Christians of the Copperbelt—The growth of the Church in Northern Rhodesia, by John V. Ta: 
and Dorothea Lehmann (S.C.M. Press, 1961), 16s., by post 17s.; in cloth bin 
30s., by post 31s. 6d. 


*The Two Nations—Aspects of the Development of Race Relations in the Rhodesias and Nyasal 
by Richard Gray (Oxford University Press, 1960). 42s., by post 43s. 6d: 


*Year of Decision—Rhodesia and Nyasaland 1960, by Philip Mason (Oxford University Press, 1s 


12s. 6d., by post 13s. 6d. 


The last two books mentioned above, together with ge} Mason’s Birth 

Dilemma—The Conquest and Settlement of Rhodesia (Oxford University P 
1938, 30s.) form a trilogy indispensable for any clear understanding of the pre 
situation in the Central African Federation. 


*Jomo Kenyatta—Towards Truth about ‘The Light of Kenya’, by George Delf (Gollancz, 
21s., by post 22s. 


*May be borrowed from C.M.S. Library. 


